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Delving Into Deep-Sea 
Nurseries 

A New Ship For a New Search 

“.Toaster, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea,” says one 
of Shakespeare’s characters. Like this fisherman in 
Pericles many of us know very little of this subject and indeed 
were puzzled by a recent pronouncement by an expert. 


It was during the recent frost 
when ice formed on the sea and 
we were told by the Ministry 
of Fisheries that soundings from . 
their research vessel, Sir Lance¬ 
lot, had revealed that the 
temperature in the North Sea 
had fallen to two degrees below 
freezing point. In consequence, 
it was declared, there may have 
been much destruction among 
the young of plaice and herring, 
which would result in a possible 
big reduction in the numbers of 
the edible fish caught in our nets 
three or four years hence. 

It has long been known that 

Little Redmen 
OF Moehau 

Ji^EW Zealand, as well as India, 
has a Coromandel Coast. It 
is a long peninsula on the east 
of Auckland, with the Hauraki 
Gulf on the western side and the 
vast Pacific Ocean on the other. 

The coast is clad with graceful 
pohutukawa trees which lean 
over the steep cliffs, down toward 
the deep, clear sea below. Above 
the farms, mostly large sheep 
stations, rise hills of virgin bush 
crovmed at the top by Moehau, 
the principal range of moun¬ 
tains. Here are found many 
rare and interesting plants, wild 
pigs, and goats; but. perhaps 
the most interesting wild life 
are the tiny frogs which the 
Maoris call Redmen. 

These little reddish-brown 
frogs are only one and a half 
inches to two inches long, and 
are found nowhere else in the 
w'orld but in the dense native 
bush of the Moehau range. 
They are now protected by law 
as their numbers were found to 
be decreasing. 

The Maoris, always highly 
superstitious, have a legend 
about The little Redmen, which 
they believe to be fairies in 
disguise. 

One evening long ago a party 
of Maoris set out to fetch 
water in their calabashes, and 
as they made their way home 
their burdens gradually became 
heavier and heavier until at last, 
one after another, they wei’e all 
forced to drop their calabashes 
and flee home without them. 
Ever afterwards they refused to 
go to Moehau for water as they- 
believed that the little Redmen 
had cast a spell on them. 

The name Moehau itself 
means “the .sleep of the winds”: 
it was given because in the 
evenings the winds appear to 
rest in the folds, of the dim 
green bush-clad hills, to rise 
again in the early hours of the 
coming day. 


cold affects the hatching of the 
herring’s eggs, 47 days being The 
period in water at freezing point 
compared' with eight or nine 
days when the water is 20 degrees 
warmer, but it was among the 
baby fish that the tragedy was 
feared. 

Britain’s fisheries are so im¬ 
portant that the life stories, 
feeding habits, and movements 
of fish round and beyond our 
coasts are kept ever under study 
by a Government Department. 
Its advisers know' much about 
this subject, and now they are 
about to intensify their studies 
farther afield. 

The Government is therefore 
spending £100,000 on building 
its own researcii ship—the fir.st 
of its kind—with which to make 
a scientific sun'ey of the life and 
conditions in the Arctic waters 
from which our hardy trawler-, 
men gather their richest harvests. 

Names famous in the annals 
of maritime adventure, such as 
Spitsbergen, Bear Island, and 
the Barents Sea, are listed for 
the expedition; but research will 
extend to the waters about Jan 
Mayen, Nova Zembla, and .the 
Murman coast, into the course 
and nature of their currents, 
their temperatures, their varying 
degrees of saltness, and 'all the 
complex problems affecting fish. 

Where Waters Meet 

The general knowledge that 
we have of these seas is mainly 
that gained by the Arctic e.x- 
plorers and later pilots; the 
intimate details sought can only 
be furnished by scientific ob¬ 
servers, who will sail next year, 
it is hoped, in the Ernest Bell, 
as the 175-foot super-trawler is 
to be called. 

One i of the puzzles that the 
expedition will try to solve con¬ 
cerns the multitudes of young 
cod that regularly appear off 
Bear Island. This area is not 
rich in food for fish, so it is 
supposed that the lure is the 
meeting of waters there, of the 
mingling together, with their 
complex currents, of seas rvarmed 
by the Gulf Stream and water 
derived from the polar ice-cap. 
That is where the growing fish 
congregate. “Where do these 
teeming young cod come from 
originally?” the C N asked the 
Ministry. “That is just what we 
are seeking to learn,” an official 
replied. 

Some part of the task will be 
shared by Norwegian scientists, 
but the major effort will be 
British, for the Norwegian fisher¬ 
men operate in more restricted 
areas than the British. There 
is »much information to seek, 
much to be hoped for, and the 
results should add a new chapter 
to the records of natural history. 



The Joys of University of 
Snow and Ice the Veld 


While most people find little in 
favour of wintry weather, it cer¬ 
tainly provides healthy activity 
for high spirits and youthful 
energies. The omnibus toboggan 
on the left began its career as 
fiart of an Anderson air-raid 
shelter in London; and below is 
an animated scene of skaters on 
a frozen pond at Wimbledon. 


EDUCATING THE 
NATIVE AFRICAN 

^HE King and Queen have been 
to see one of the greatest 
institutions in Africa for the 
education of the native African 
—at Lovedale, where it is known 
as the “University of the Veld.” 
Here, behind the extensive range 
of schools, hospitals, farms, 
printing works, workshops, and 
hostels, lies one of the finest 
romances in the history of 
Africa, and of Scotland too. For 
Lovedale’s principals have been 
Scots from the time of ’William 
Govan, who started Lovedale in 
1841 with nine African students, 
to Dr Robert Shepherd, who 
today presides over 1300 students. 


Lovedale's Gospel 

Lovedale even gets its name 
from a Scottish minister, John 
Love, one of the first secretaries 
of the London Missionary Society 
and of the Glasgow Missionary 
Society. John Love’s passion 
was for education, and what it 
might do for the African boy 
and girl as it had done for so 
many Scottish boys and girls. 

Lovedale’s gospel has been 
work and plenty of it. Its most 
famous principal, James Stewart 
—friend and companion of 
Livingstone—had a plan by 
which every student had to do 
13 hours of manual work every 
week. 


The King and Queen saw the 
great farm of 2000 acres from 
which Lovedale gets a lot of its 
food. They were greeted by the 
four hundred boys and girls in 
the junior schools, and by 
hundreds of other students in 
the advanced schools. 

Lovedale is prepared to teach 
almost everything. Its carpenters, 
builders, smiths, joiners, printers, 
domestic experts, farmers, book¬ 
binders, and teachers are sought 
after all through Africa. To be 
Lovedale-trained is to have the 
hallmark of distinction. 

The Team Spirit 

Students come from parts of 
Africa as far distant as Kenya, 
and many of the poorest of 
African parents save money to 
send a boy or girl to Lovedale. 

One of Lovedale’s most notable 
achievements is its printing 
press, which sells 150,000 books 
a year printed in at least eleven 
African languages. 

Lovedale believes that a solu¬ 
tion of South Africa’s race and 
colour problem is for white, 
black, and coloured people to 
work together in the team spirit, 
and to find mutual friendships 
by doing things rather 'than by 
over-much talking about their 
differences. 

The King’s visit to this 
century-old institution is a 
tribute to what Britain has been 
able to do to serve the growing 
life of young Africa, and a 
reminder to us all that what the 
native African needs above all 
is knowledge, and a world in 
which to use that knowledge. 


When Winter Conies 


JjAST month was the W’orst 
February since 1895 and had 
the lowest average temperature 
at Greenwich since 1841, while 
February 2 to 22 was the longest 
spell of sunless days since records 
were begun at Kew in 1870. 

The Royal Meteorological 
Society has records, however, of 
weather far more severe. There 
was the winter of 1880-81, with 
13 weeks of cold weather, when 
rivers were frozen all over the 
country, when oaks, yews, and 
hollies were killed and very 
big trees, frozen, split with 
a sound like gunfire; or that 
of 1885-86 which started afresh 
on January 5 and went on till 
March 19 with 67 days of 
frost and snow and the Thames 
frozen over at ’Weybridge; or 
that of 1890-91 with the coldest 
December, and 20 degrees 
Fahrenheit below freezing at 
Greenwich. This was the winter 
when the Thames was nearly 
blocked by the ice-floes above 
London Bridge. 


That hard winter was followed 
in 1894-95 , by 63 days of frost 
when at Oxford a coach-and-six 
was driven over the Cherwell 
and coaches ran to see a carnival 
on the ice of frozen Windermere. 
It included 19 days when the 
thermometer fell to zero Fahren¬ 
heit. 

All these fade by comparison 
with the long-ago winter of 1814 
when in February an ox was 
roasted whole on the Thames in 
the last of the frost fairs. That' 
was in the days before the river 
was made narrower by the con¬ 
struction of embankments, and 
when Old London Bridge by its 
structure held up the ice, as it 
cannot be held now because the 
current flows too swiftly. But 
othfer cold winters will come in 
their appointed time, so we must 
hold up and recollect Charles 
Kingsley’s lines that “Tis the 
hard grey weather that breeds 
hard Englishmen.” 
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The Changing East 

Problems in Asia—and Africa, Too 

The great changes in human hfe and welfare we are daily made 
^ aware of are, of course, by no means restricted to our country 
or to the Continent of Europe. Developments of great import¬ 
ance are also taking place in the huge Continent of Asia, the 
home of almost half of all mankind, and in Africa. What is now 
happening in India and Palestine, and also in Egypt, for example, 
is of intense interest and concern to this country. 


The Children’s Newspafrer, March 1, 1947 



The most im¬ 
portant event 
concerning In¬ 
dia has. been 
the announce¬ 
ment by our 
Gove r n m e n t 
last month 
that British 
a u t h Q r i t y 
would be trans¬ 
ferred • to an 
Indian Govern- 
m e irt or 
Govermn e n t s Lord Mountbatten, 
(this means tiew Viceroy of 
p r 0 V ijicial 
Governments) by June 1948. 

Although the fl.xing. of the 
precise date of British’ with¬ 
drawal came as a surprise to 
many people in this and other 
countries, there is really nothing 
extraordinary in the whole de¬ 
velopment. It was always clear 
and has always been stated by 
Britaijj that one day full inde¬ 
pendence would come within the 
grasp of the Indians themselves. 

' As things stand today there 
are at least two very serious 
consequences in the fixing of 
the date. Firstly, it gave final 
proof of Britain's sincerity to all 
those who thought that Britain 
was not meaning to withdraw 
from India, and, secondly, the 
Indians themselves have sud¬ 
denly been confronted with an 
awful responsibility. Now they 
know that Britain’s rule in India 
is coming to an end soon. 
Should they fail to agree on how 
India ought to be ruled, 
especially what rights are to be 
given to the minorities, they may 
see their great country rent by 
terrible civil war. And they 
would not be able to blame any¬ 
one but themselves. 

Future Links With India 

For us the vital question is: 
Will Britain’s links with India 
be severed after June 1948? The 
answ'er is, surely. No. Pandit 
Nehru, the leader of the Congress 
Party, has declared that there 
will be hundreds of ties linking 
independent India with this 
country. There will still be a 
great British community in India 
carrying on trade and industry 
and remaining in close touch 
with the Motherland. There will 
be hundreds of teachers, uni¬ 
versity professors, authors, 
journalists, engineers, and scien¬ 
tists, British and Indian, who 
will be maintaining connections 
with this country. As the Lord 
Chancellor said in a recent 
debate on India: “However 
forms of Government might 
change, India and ourselves must 
always remain closely united by 
bonds of interest, sympathy, and 
long association. We need India 
in the troublous time ahead, just 
as India needs us.” 

. The strength of British and 
Indian , co-operation was ex- 
pre.ssed by Lord Halifax, former 
Viceroy of India, in a simple 
and convincing parable. He told 
the Homs of Lords how one 
Christma:; Day ha watched a 


polo match in Calcutta between 
a British cavalry team and an 
Indian team. The 50,000 Indian 
spectators would not cheer wheii 
the British team had the ball. 
There was, on the other hand, 
tremendous clapping when the 
Indians were gaining the upper 
hand. However, before the game 
began one Indian had fallen out 
and had to be replaced by a 
British cavalry officer. When this 
British officer had the ball he 
got just as much cheering from 
the 50,000 Bengalis as any of his 
Indian team colleagues. That, 
said he, explained a good deal 
in India and in human nature. 

Egypt has asked Britain to 
change the existing Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty in a way which 
would mean evacuation of British 
troops from the country. In¬ 
stead, a new alliance was to be 
negotiated which would enable 
Egypt to take advantage of 
Britain's help should the Nile 
Valley be again threatened by an 
attack. However, the stumbling 
block proved to be the question 
of Sudan, a country jointly ruled 
by Britain and Egypt. 

The Future of the Sudan 

Egyptians appear to w.Tnt to 
submit the Sudanese to their own 
rule. But the Sudanese are not 
at all pleased with this prospect. 
They look forward to the day 
when they can rule their country 
themselves. It is for this reason 
,that Egypt has now complained 
'to the United Nations. 

On the other hand, in neigh¬ 
bouring Palestine, entrusted to 
Britain as-a mandate a quarter 
of a century ago, the trouble is 
not connected directly with any 
independence movement. It is a 
quarrel about what Palestine 
should become in the future 
rather than what should happen 
to her today. The Jewish in¬ 
habitants of Palestine would like 
to see more of the survivors of 
the Nazi massacres come into the 
country which they would like 
to turn into a Jewish state. 

The Nations to Decide 

The Arabs who are a majority 
of the people of Palestine would 
not welcome such changes. 
Britain’s point of view is that the 
mandate has become unworkable 
because of these strongly oppos¬ 
ing views. And our Government 
has done what many people 
think right—it has placed the 
responsibility for settling the 
quarrel with the United Nations. 
This means that it will now be 
for the nations of the rvorld, 
great and small, to decide what 
' to do with the Land which is 
Holy to the Christian, the Jew', 
and the Moslem alike. 

As there should be in a free 
democrary such as ours, there 
are differing opinions on the 
wisdom of the actions of our 
Government in these three 
matters, but they do reflect, we 
think, the general desire that the 
■spirit of tolerance and good will 
between nation and nation should 
prevail in the coming years. 


A Relic of 
Antarctic Pioneers 

^OT long ago in Antarctica, 
Rear-Admiral Cruzen of the 
U S Navy Antarctic expedition, 
found a pathetic but impressive 
memorial to three brave men 
who died in Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton’s grim and adventurous 
expedition of 1914-17. It was a 
corked copper tube, much cor¬ 
roded, which had lain unseen in 
the ice and snow for 30 years. In 
the tube was this message: 

Sacred to the memory of 
Lieutenant Aeneas Lionel Mack¬ 
intosh, R N R, V. G. Hayward, 
Revd A. P. Spencer-Smith, B A, 
who perished in the service of 
the expedition “Things done 
for gain are naught, but great 
things done endure. I ever was 
a fighter, so one fight more, the 
best and the last. I should hate 
that death bandaged my eyes and 
bid me creep past. Let me pay 
in a minute life’s full arrears of 
pain, darkness, and cold.” 

Of these three heroes Lieut. 
Mackintosh and Hayward were 
lost when the sea ice broke as 
they were travelling across it, and 
the Revd Spcncer-Smith died of 
scurvy on the mainland. 

In Basutoland 


World News Reel 



NEEDED TIMBER. Britain is 
to buy more than 500 million feet 
of British Columbia lumber 
during this year and the first half 
of 1948. This is about 100 million 
feet more than was imported 
from British Columbia last year. 

Oil now flowing from the drill¬ 
ings made by the Imperial Oil 
Company at Leduc, Alberta, may 
turn out to be from the Empire’s 
largest oilfield. 

Italians are expected to emi¬ 
grate to Argentina at the rate of 
about 2000 a month as a result 
of an agreement recently signed 
by representatives of Argentina 
and count Sforza, Italian Foreign 
Minister. 

4000 YEARS OLD. The statue 
of a lion (nearly 4000 years old, 
four feet high, and weighing more 
than a ten) has been unearthed 
by archaeologists working near- 
the .site of ancient Eridu, near Ur, 
in Iraq. 

British emigrants • to Canada 
last year numbered 51,408, the 
majority of whom were women, 
who had married Canadian Service¬ 
men during the war, with their 
dependents. 

Johannesburg ivill be floodlit in 
five different colours for over a 
iccek'in celebration of the Royal 
Family's arrival there. 


NIGHT MAIL — MORNING 
PAPER. A night air-mail and 
freight service enables British 
morning newspapers to be on sale 
in Brussels by breakfast time. 

Britain and Norway have agreed 
to abolish visas for Norwegian and 
British subjects travelling to the 
two countries. 

It has been disclosed that the 
History Institute of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow 
possesses a poem by Mary Queen 
of Scots and letters of the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Palmerston, 
and Mr Gladstone. 

NEW AMBASSADOR. Mr Lewis 
William Douglas, the new U S 
Ambassador to Britain, was at 
one time director of the budget 
in President Roo.sevelt’s adminis¬ 
tration. In 1938-39 he was 
Principal and .Vice-Chancellor ot 
McGill University, Montreal. He 
is 52 and has three children. 

A gift of £11,138 for bombed 
British churches has been sent by 
the Church of England in Canada. 

MVhen the Duchess of Glou¬ 
cester arrived off Pitcairn Island 
in the Rangitiki recently, the 
islanders roioed out to the ship 
and gave her presents. Among 
the visitors . loas Frederick 
Christian, great-great-grandson of 
Fletcher Christian, leader of the 
Bounty mutiny. 


Home News Reel 


Basutoland, half as big again as Wales, 
is anticipating the visit of the Royal 
Family to its capital, Maseru. This 
native woman is at work with a 
spinning-wheel outside her kraal. 

He Played in the 
First Test 

tpuE MCC has lost its senior 
member and England her 
oldest Test Match cricketer by 
the death of the MacKinnon of 
MacKinnon at 98. 

Francis Alexander MacKinnon 
went to Australia with the tour¬ 
ing side under Lord Harris in 
1878, and played in the only Test 
Match. He saw every Test Match 
at Lord’s, and was always a keen 
follower of his county, Kent, of 
which he had been president. He 
had not missed the Canterbiu-y 
Cricket week since 1866. 

ALUMINIUM BRIDGE 

JJniTAiN’s first aluminium bridge 
is to be constructed at 
Sunderland. With two lifting- 
spans 150 feet long, it will carry 
heavy traffic over the junction 
between two large docks. 

V/hen the River Wear Commis¬ 
sioners recently decided to place 
a contract with a Tees-side firm 
to build it at a cost of £85,000, 
they were informed that it would 
be the first lifting bridge ever 
constructed of such material. 


X37 A WORD! The copyright 
of Basic English has been 
assigned to the Government for 
£23,000 by its inventor, Mr C. K. 
Ogden. Basic English consists of 
850 words. 

During 1916 the War Damage 
Connnission paid claims amount¬ 
ing to £95,000,000. 

CLOCKS ON. Single Summer 
Time begins on March 16, when 
clocks must be advanced one 
hour. Double Summer Time 
begins on April 13 and continues 
until August 10. Single Summer 
Time goes on until November 2. 

Cheshire County Council v/ant 
the Government to pass a law 
under which careless pedestrians 
on the I’oads may be prosecuted. 

The new BBC Director of 
Schools Broadcasting is Mr Rich¬ 
mond S. Postgate. He is taking 
the place of Miss Mary Somer¬ 
ville. Mr Postgate was formerly 
producer in the BBC Services 
Educational Unit. 

ANIMAL-LOVER. The late 
Frank Ling of Carlis Bay, Corn¬ 
wall, left almost his entire for¬ 
tune of £14,000 to variout animal 
charities. 


Newmarket, which lies in a small 
portion of Suffolk jutting into 
Cambridgeshire, has voted in 
favour of remaining in Suffolk 
instead of being incorporated hi 
Cambridgeshire. 

the Royal School of Church 
Music has just published a revised 
edition of the List of Church 
Music, recommended, by its 
Musical Advisory Board. The 
List, price 6d, can be obtained 
from the school, Roper House, 
St Dunstan’s Street, Canterbury. 

CHAMPION. At the Aniateui 
Skating Championship meeting 
at Bury Pen, Hunts, not long ago, 
the King Edward VII Cup was 
won by H. J. Howes, aged 18. His 
time, 4 minutes 55 seconds, over 
a course of one and a half miles 
with five sharp turns, was the 
fastest on record. 

Well known for its paintings by 
Stanley Spencer, the Oratory of 
All Souls at Burghclere in Hamp¬ 
shire has been presented to the 
National Trust. 

KERB DRILL. Since police 
safety lessons were introduced 
into its schools last September 
not one of Sunderland’s 28,000 
schoolchildren has been killed on 
the roads. 


Youth News Reel 


SCOUTS FOR FRANCE. In 
addition to the 8000 Scouts from 
the British Empire, it is expected 
that representative contingents 
from forty other countries 'will be 
present at the Sixth World Jam- 
boi-ee, which will be held In 
France this August. 

The Chief Scout, Lord Rowallan, 
has sent a letter of commenda¬ 
tion to the 99th Bristol (Cabot) 
Sea Scout Group, eight members 
of which saved the life of a young 
man who fell into the River Avon. 

Three of the . St Neot’s Quads, 
Ernest, Paul, and Michael Miles, 
are now Scoicts. They loere pre¬ 
viously Wolf Cubs. 

B-P's SON. Lord Baden- 
Powell of Gilwell, son of, the 
Founder of Scouting, is hoping to 


come from Rhodesia this summer 
to visit Gilwell Park, the Scouters’ 
Training Centre from which his 
father took his title, to take part 
in a Wood Badge Course, the 
form of specialised training given 
to Scouters. 

Founded on B-P’s birthday 
(February 22) in 1908, which, was 
the year the Movement started, 
the 1st Wolverton (Bucks) Group 
has just held its thirty-ninth 
.birthday party. 

The Boys Brigade Belfast Bat¬ 
talion filled the largest hall in 
the city for four nights when 
they- gave their Demonstration 
recently. The Lord Mayor of 
Belfast and the Editor of the 
Belfast • Telegraph both paid 
tribute to their BB training re¬ 
ceived as boys, in the ranks. . 
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Your Portrait While You Wait 


gNAPSHOTs can be shown as 
finished pictures within a 
minute of being taken, by means 
of a new camera. The finished 
picture is produced merely by the 
turning of a knob on the camera. 

This revolution in photography 
is not really a new invention, but 
is rather due to the remarkable 
genius of an engineer in the way 
of camera construction, for Mr 
Land of the Polaroid Corporation 
of Am.erica has produced a roll- 
film camera which is its own tiny 
darkroom, and inside which— 
after a snapshot has been taken 
—the film is developed and fixed 
by a single chemical operation. 

A few drops 'of a sticky solution 
which develops and “ fixes ” at 
the same time is spread over the 
film by the action of the knob in 
opening a tiny container; the 
content.s are squeezed out 
between the surface of the film 
and a piece of paper, and in less 
than a minute the picture is 
finished. 

The very rapid operation of 
developing is quite old, and has 

SAFETY FIRST 

(^HiLDREN who ride bicycles to 
L C C schools will in future 
need to have “driving licences.” 

Before a child can be issued 
with a licence he must prove 
that he is familiar with the road 
signals, that he can ride safely, 
and that his bicycle is in good 
condition. 

Teachers will be appointed at 
each school who will make in¬ 
spections from time to time and 
report defaulters to the head¬ 
master, who has the power to 
take away or endorse the 
children’s licences. 

« LOST AND FOUND 

goMEONE has lost a reel of black 
cotton ! Almost a full reel! 
It has been found—inside a dog¬ 
fish ! The fish was cleaned at the 
quaint old fishing port of Meva- 
gissey, in Cornwall, the other day, 
and when It was opened there was 
the reel of cotton in excellent 
state of preservation! 


been used for half a century by 
the “ tintype ” photographers of 
the beaches and streets. In the 
tintype camera little sheets of a 
highly glossy kind of black iron 
called ferrotype are used. These 
are sensitised and act as photo¬ 
graphic plates, and when the ex¬ 
posure has been made it is 
dropped into a little can of 
developer inside, the camera and 
is developed in about a minute. 
It is then -dropped from the 
camera into a little receptacle 
under the camera, and, after a 
rinse, is dried and handed to the 
customer. Actually a negative is 
produced, but on the black ferro¬ 
type plate the. image has a 
whitish appearance and gives the 
effect of a positive. 

The tintype man’s art has been 
adapted to a modern snapshot 
camera by Mr Land, and the 
amateur photographer can take 
his picture and have it finished 
seconds afterwards. Copies can 
be made of the photographs by 
re-photographing them with a 
simple little copying gadget. 

New York Will See 
Our Stamps 

'^iTH coptents that would 
arouse the envy of all 
collectors, and, from the dealer’s 
point of view, would be beyond 
price, the British Government 
stamp exhibit is to be lent by the 
G P O to the centenary philatelic 
exhibition in New York next 
May. It has not often been seen 
in this country though it is 
occasionally lent for important 
exhibitions. 

The collection contains proof- 
sheet.s of the first “ penny black ” 
made in April 1840 before the 
inscription and check letters on 
the corners were added. The 
sheet is signed on the back by 
Rowland Hill. The original die, 
the reserve die, and William 
Humphrey’s re-touched die of the 
“ penny black ” are included; and 
there are many other specimens 
of early types of British postage 
stamps. 


Skyscraper Lilliput 

These two girls must have felt like 
Gulliver in Lilliput when they in¬ 
spected this model city which was 
on display in.a New York store. It 
was one of 250 exhibitions held all 
ever America as part of the lOth' 
Annual Hobby Show, for which two 
million entries were received. 


RADIANT HOUSE 


GAILY-PAINTED Community 
centre on wheels, with, the 
attractive name of Radiant 
House, has begun its career with 
a visit to Edinburgh. This 
travelling centre has sliding 
walls which extend to form a 
large, comfortable room, com¬ 
plete with fireplaces, cooker, 
kitchen sink, refrigerator, and 
cupboards. Gas and water are 
laid on. 

The purpo.se of Radiant House 
is to show housewives who live 
in prefabs how to make the best 
use of their homes. Lectures on 
cooking, gardening, make-do- 
and-mend, and general homecraft 
will be given by experts. When 
not in use as a lecture room 
this house on wheels w'ill be used 
for debates, discussions, and 
even as a Sunday school. 

KIND COUNCIL 

gERGEANT W. S. CONRADIE, Ol 

Cape Town, South Africa, lost 
both of his legs while serving In 
Italy. He was fitted with artificial 
limbs which proved satisfactory 
except when he was walking along 
the 100-yard sandy and uneven 
road leading to his home. This 
caused him some pain, and he 
therefore appealed to the Cape 
Town City Council. They are 
going to provide a hard surface 
road at a cost of some £1350. 

Young Smiths 

Th£ smith, a mighty man is he, 
•* With large and sinewy 
hands. 

And the muscles of his braivny 
arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

So wrote Longfellow; but the 
East and West Suffolk Education 
Corrimittees do not. agree that he 
need be a mighty man. In fact, 
they have combined to start a 
“scholarship ” scheme which will 
enable boys between the ages of 
15 and 16 to be trained as village 
blacksmiths. The course, which 
will last five years, is being 
organised in an attempt to 
attract young men to replace 
those who have forsaken the 
“Chestnut tree ’’ for' the city. 

With the advent of mechanised 
vehicles the ancient craft of the 
blacksmith has been dying out. 
In the whole of Suffolk, it is 
estimated, there are fewer than- 
a hundred farrier-smiths. 

' SIMPLE! 

^ NORTHERN miner arrived at bis 
shift one morning with a 
piece of string on his finger. 
" What’s that?” asked his mate. 
“ That is a knot,” he replied. 
“ Forget-me-not is a flower; with 
flour we make bread, and with 
bread we eat chee.se. This is to 
remind me to buy some pickled 
onions.” ■ 

THE WOODEN LEG 

J-JuRRYiNG to catch a train, a 
man with a wooden leg fell 
in a Penzance street. The leg 
broke! 

A carpenter, who happened to 
be passing, picked the man up 
and carried him into a house. 

“Just wait awhile, and I’ll set 
you on your way again,” he said, 
rushing off to his workshop to 
make another leg; and in less 
than an hour the man resumed 
his journey on his new limb. 

That carpenter, 83-year-old Mr 
Charles Cook, has been at his 
bench for nearly 70 years and 
does not intend to retire yet. 


The Rehearsal 

These young violinists of Pinner Wood School, Middlesex, are 
practising their “piece” for a Youth Week programme 
organised'by the Harrow Council. 

FOUND AFTER 50 Dunfermline’s New 


YEARS 

^VER 50 years ago the manu¬ 
script score of Tchaikovsky’s 
delightful Nutcracker Suite my.s- 
teriously disappeared from the 
library of the St Petersburg (now 
Leningrad) Conservatorium. it 
h-as recently been reported from 
Mo.scow that a young Russian 
composer has found It among a 
bundle of papers which he had 
bought to line the walls of his flat 
before decorating them. 

Round the Museums 

OAT-CAKE COOKER 

Jn the 19th century oat-cakes 
were cooked in Scotland on 
this hearthstone, which was 


placed in front of the fire. 'When 
one side of the cake was done 
it was turned by these flat instru¬ 
ments known as bread spoons. 
The stone and the spoons are in 
the Edinburgh Museum. 

Irish Generosity 

J^iRE is helping to relieve dis¬ 
tress in Europe by giving 
14,000 head of fat cattle to 
hungry peoples. Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia have accepted 
an offer of 2000 each, and 2000 
each have been allocated to the 
British and American zones ol 
Germany. 

Shipping difficulties, however, 
have prevented' the transport of 
cattle direct from Eire to 
Austria, Hungary, and the 
British zone of Germany, so an 
arrangement was made under 
which the Irish cattle were sent 
to Britain for consumption here 
and our Ministry of Pood sent 
an equivalent amount of frozen 
beef to Austria, Hungary, and 
our zone in Germany, 


Youth Centre 

^NDREW Carnegie, who started 
life as a poor boy in Dunferm¬ 
line in Scotland, and eventually 
made about £100,000,000, left a 
million pounds to his native town, 
and directed the trustees to “give 
the youth of the town some 
happiness, some elevating con¬ 
ditions of life,” 

So part of the money has been 
used to establish a splendid 
Youth Centre which was recently 
opened. The buildipg has a 
lecture and concert hall, a large 
social parlour, a tea gallery, - a 
quiet room'with library, a games 
and recreation room, and a room 
for discussion groups and crafts. 
Lectures, discussion groups, edu¬ 
cational film shows, country and 
ballroom dancing classes, drama 
and music classes, and a hobbies 
class are to be organised, and 
the young people will be asked to 
evolve their own type of Sunday 
Evening Service. 

The aim of the trustees is to 
train the young people to manage 
their own affairs and become 
good citizens. 

A ROYAL HOUSE 

Qne of the most interesting 
and picturesque old re- 
, sidences in Norfolk is the King’s 
House at Thetford which has 
just been given to the town. 

The house gets its name from 
the fact that it was bought by 
James I in 1609 as a hawking 
and hunting box when his pro¬ 
perty at Newmarket, a few miles 
away, was destroyed by fire. 

The King’s House has been 
bequeathed to the town by the 
late Mr G. W. Staniforth, a 
resident for the past 25 years. 
The gift was accompanied by his 
natural history collection of 
about 8000 volumes, as well as 
pictures and curios. 

SEEDS OF GOOD WILL 

^HiLDP.EN of several hundred 
schools in the United States 
are planning to send “ gardens ’’ 
to children in Finland—packets of 
flower seeds and also of vegetable 
seeds to provide enough vege¬ 
tables for five people, so long as 
everything comes up “ like the 
picture on the packet.” The 
scheme has been arranged by the 
American Friends Service Com¬ 
mittee’s department for . Educa¬ 
tional Material for Children. 
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Founder of the CN 



^Ve have asked Mr Haniihon I'yfe, nliu was a friend and 
colleague of Arthur Mee and the sharer of many of his 
enthusiasms; to review the book—Child of Wonder {Hodder & 
"Stoughton, I2s6d)—in w hich Sir John .Ilammerton, another old 
friend, has described the life and work of the founder of the C N. 


A 

Our Learned 
Sailors 

■^T^7hat do sailors do in their 
spare time? That question 
can he easily answered by the 
College of the Sea, which re¬ 
cently received its 10,000th re¬ 
quest for advice. And the answer 
is—they study. 

The college, which opened in 
1938, receiyes daily requests for 
bocks and instruction on almost 
every conceivable subject. The 
10,000th inquiry came from a 
Merchant Navy officer, who 
wanted, instruction in Spani.sh 
and mathematics; the next in¬ 
quiry was about singing lessons. 

But no matter how unusual the 
question, a satisfactory answer 
can invariably be supplied. The 
college has a staff of volunteers 
comprising university professors, 
technical instructors, private 
tutors, and many others who can 
answer questions on the most 
obscure subjects. . The most 
popular subjects' are mathe¬ 
matics, modern languages (with 
French the favourite), art, psy¬ 
chology, music, and economics. 

Some of the sailors ask for 
books about their hobbies, and 
the library of 150,000 books is in 
continual use. One man’s hobby 
was recording ancient weights 
and measures, but a book was 
found for him.' Others like to 
keep up with current affairs, and 
yet others are preparing for their 
retirement. 

Plastics, agriculture, canary¬ 
keeping, atomic science are. 
among the many subjects on 
which information is sought. 

Weeding Out 
Bad Films 

A ijEw film magazine has 
appeared on the bookstalls. 
Called Contemporary Cinema, 
this magazine is run under the 
watchful eye of the Church of 
England, with a clergyman (the 
Revd Gordon Wheeler) as 
editor; and a committee of 
church and film experts will 
decide what films are tp be 
selected for review. All films 
produced in or imported into 
this country will be seen before 
selections are made. The film 
producer Mr Michael Balcon 
and the Bishop of Blackburn are 
members of this committee. 

This magazine, which will set 
itself a high moral standard in 
selecting films for review, should 
be of great help to all film-goers 
anxious to sort out the wheat 
from the tares. 

The Scots Lassie’s 
Flower 

Come weeks ago the C N told the 
* story of a beautiful African 
flower, the Clerodeiidroii Thom- 
sonac, now in the ■ Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden, which was 
named after a Scots lass of un¬ 
known • origin, who, as a mis¬ 
sionary’s wife, found a lonely 
grave in Africa. 

Now we .have learned that this 
Scots lass was a Borderer named 
Mary Stewart, the daughter of a 
farmer of Stow, near Galashiels. 
Ninety years ago she fvent to stay 
in Edinburgh where she met her 
future husband, W. C. Thomson, 
with w'hom she w'cnt to the Cala¬ 
bar coast of West Africa. There 
she found and cultivated the 
lovely flower that, after her 
early death, was to blossom in 
memory of her down the years. 


Ij’OR almost a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury the name Arthur Mee 
meant to readers of the 
Children’s Newspaper something 
very definite, a personality they 
could imagine, could very nearly 
see, could certainly understand. 

They knew ho was interested in 
the things that interested them. 
They could feel that he had 
warm sympathies; that what the 
ancient Greeks called “the 
beautiful and the goed ” appealed 
to him with the strongest power; 
that he was moved to just and 
even passionate anger by cruelty, 
injustice, arrogance, or that 
stupidity which caused him to 
inveigh against the “litter lout’’ 
so often and with such well- 
deserved indignation. Every week 
the readers of the paper he. 
created could, as it were, feel the 
Editor’s heart beating and follow 
the workings of his mind. They 
had no need to ask what manner 
of man he was. They knew. 

His intimate touch exi.sts no 
more, and future readers would, 
but for this book I want to tell 
you about, have been able to form 
little idea of Arthur Mee’s 
character and interests, his 
career and his tastes, his achieve- 



Arthur Mce at the age of 13 

ments as author and journalist, 
his outlook, his opinions; his 
beliefs. 

“'‘Ah,’’ you say, “did he leave 
behind an autobiography, then?” 
No, he did not, though he 
had collected a good deal of 
material. He was called away 
four years ago, before he could 
put that material into shape. But 
it had not been collected in vain. 
It was handed to his oldest 
friend. Sir John Hammerton, 
who knew him for half-a-century 
and worked with him for close on 
thirty years. Sir John added to it 
a great deal from his own know¬ 
ledge, and from the recollections 
of other friends; quoted largely 
from Arthur IMee’s -writings; and 
has put on record a literary 


portrait that will delight equally 
those who have already some 
idea of Arthur Mee in their 
minds and those who want to 
know about him. 

No one, I think, could read this 
affectionate tribute, this discern¬ 
ing study, this skilful analysis of 
emotional and intellectual quali¬ 
ties, without feeling at the finish 
that they have been helped to 
know the subject of the bio¬ 
graphy almost as well as the 
author of it did himself. 

They will perceive that the out¬ 
standing features of Arthur Mee’s 
mental and moral make-up 
were, first of all, that which gives 
the book its title, and, next in 
order, tenacity of purpose, un¬ 
tiring industry, enthusiastic con¬ 
fidence in himself, readiness to 
believe the best of everybody 
(which occasionally led him 
astray), hopefulness about all 
things working togethek for good, 
and eagerness to crush evil 
wherever it lifted its head. 

Child of Wonder 

He was a “ Child of Wonder ” 
because he found the world a 
very wonderful place and was 
always learning more about its 
wonderfulness. He was never 
bored, . never “ fed up ” either 
with work or with play; he never 
took the loveliness, the marvels 
and mysteries of Nature for 
granted. Ho never got tired of 
people, but found always that he 
could learn something from them. 

As a boy he set before himself 
large endeavours and high aims. 
He learned shorthand because he 
saw it was then a necessary part 
of a newspaper man's equipment. 
He taught himself how to handle 
the raw material of journalism 
by watching how others did it. He 
made notes of everything that 
he read or observed, and accumu¬ 
lated so vast' a mass that they 
enabled him to write articles on 
almost any subject that cropped 
up. 

When he compiled the Self- 
Educator, he admitted that he 
was educating himself. His 
Children's Encyclopedia was sug¬ 
gested by a wish his wife ex¬ 
pressed for a book which would 
answer all their little girl’s 
questions. His series. The King’s 
England, was the outcome of his 
own love for and curiosity about 
the country he explored and 
described as no one had done 
before. • 

In all, over a million copies of 
books written or edited by him 
w'ere sold, but it was not material 
success that meant most to him. 
He lived for life’s sake. He was a 
Wonder Child to the end. 



The Challenge 

N o one in Britain during the 
recent crisis ever doubted 
that the immediate threat to our 
lifeline would not be gamely 
averted. We are made that wa\u 
It takes a crisis to shake the 
easy-going habits of most of us, 
-blit when once the crisis is seen 
then the nation pulls itself 
together. 

So, across the snowy, ice¬ 
bound roads of Britain the lorries 
of coal plunged at great risk. 
The miners continued at work, 
the railmen got the empty trucks 
to the mines, and the armed 
forces leapt to the job of getting 
the coal through. Down the bit¬ 
ter oast coast came the little ships 
battling-through the weather in 
the spirit of Dunkii'k. .Response 
magnificent wris the report on 
Britain’s spirit during the days 
of crisis. 

JsiJo one in these islands, how- 
.ever, should be blind to the 
threat to our economic life which 
the failure of coal supplies means. 
Tlio crisis has been a timely eye- 
opener to many. The temporary 
overcoming of the ci'isis is only 
the first stage in a victory which 
needs further and sustained 
triumphs to’'be really complete. 
Our islands' are literally built 
on coal and our national fortunes, 
our very livelihoods and ■ well¬ 
being, arc linked -with coal pro¬ 
duction. 

'ynr, fuel crisis has taught our 
people a big lesson which 
they ilid not fully understand 
before—the lesson of our utter 
dcpcndeiico on coal and the 
power which coal produces. To 
face this 3iew challenge to 
Britain’s existence wo have the 
finest assets in the world—a 
staunch people, a resolute 
courage, and a willingness to 
sacrifice for the common good. 

Those are the same national 
assets that saw us through the 
darkest days of the war. But 
to get them into full play 
two things are essential: Our 
leaders must lead, and they must 
point the way to a fair horizon—- 
hov'e\-cr distant it may be, horv- 
cver grim the journey. During 
the war the fair horizon was the 
peace to follow ; now it must be 
the prospect of a better stan¬ 
dard of living for all. 

Jf our leaders will sound a 
clarion call to muster the 
people and, without hesitation 
or re.serve, will reveal the full 
nature of the economic battle 
ahead—pointing out the re¬ 
wards of victory as well as the 
penalties of defeat—then the 
people will assuredly follow them 
and win through. The British 
people, ever united when there 
is a visible enemy to be over¬ 
thrown, will not fail. 

Something to Do 

EVER be entirely idle; but 
either be reading, or writing, 
or praying, or meditating, or 
endeavouring something for the 
public good. Thouias d Kaiipis 


the Children’s. 


Danger! 

alarming report bearing on 
road safety comes from the 
Isle of Ely, where the police 
examined 2095 bicycles used by 
children and found that 1471 
of them were more or less 
defective. This emphasises once 
more the disturbing fact that a 
large proportion of vehicles arc 
worn out. INIany cars and lorries, 
no less than bicycles, now in 
daily use -would in normal times 
have been consigned to the scray)- 
heap, and , the continuing diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining spare parts 
makes a bad situation worse. 

With increasing risks froiii 
mechanical failures, never was 
there greater need for care and 
vigilance by drivers, cyclists, 
and pedestrians. 

*■ -^ 

Lord Herder’s Toast 

^ CONGRATULATORY dilUlCr waS 
given to Lord Horder re¬ 
cently, with the President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in the 
Chair and the iNIinister of Health 
in support. .To the toast of his 
health Lord Horder responded 
■with a speech in which many 
sentences might find a place in 
the C N’s collection of “ Tiling., 
Said,” but wo like best the toast 
he himself proposed—“ Blessed 
be Friendship, world without 
end.” 

•—— 

TIME OF MARCH 

J-Je who freely Iop.s in Dlarch 
will get his lap full of .fruit. 

Jf IMarcli comes in like a lion, it 
goes out like a lamb. 

If it comes in like a lainb, it 
goes out like a lion. 

^ARjcii dry, good rye ; 

March rvet, good wheat. ■ 

^HHRE the wind is at 12 o’clock 
on the 2ist March, there 
she’ll bide for three ihonths after¬ 
wards. 

^ARCii damp and warm 

Will do fanner much harm. 

JUST Tn idea 
A s Sophocles wrote, Heaven 
never helps the man who tvill not 
act. 


Under the E 

PETER PUCK WANTS 

Jn ace 

TO KNOW 

on 

( If sharp 

A ^ 

boys can 

dc 

be blunt 

minute. 

7^ CERTAIN railway com- 

A 

pany loses 7000 cups 

as 

a week. Not without a 

the Ho 

break. 
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J'llE 

yJ.V Euglishman says he 

SlL 

' acquired a ivoiidcrjul 


Erencti accent from a 


gramophone record. It was 


pul on. 

i 


0 


MAN said he wasn’t 


looking forward to 


the thaw. Thought it 


would be a frost. 


0 


Jf.iSI-DRIVERS know more 

_ 

about London than 

you 

anybody. Might give ns'a 


few tips. 

family 
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THINGS SAID 

'Y'JiE idea that only a university 
graduate can be a Jtinister 
of Education is the worst form of 
intellectual snobbery. 

The Home Secretary 

■yiin charm and spiritual cpiality 
of the Royal Family is 
acting in a wonderfully healing 
■way on us. Already there is 
more unity and gentleness ap¬ 
parent in South Africa. 

General Smuts 

T" AciiERS are literally the 
people who can make or 
mar uations. D. R. Hardman 

Jr is the responsibility of each 
citizen to do his job faith¬ 
fully and well, and give more in 
personal service than he is paid 
to do. George Gibson 

Y'3 UXg people of all nations 
who can exchange ideas 
with our own young people will 
be welcome. 

Sir Stafford Cripps at a 
Holiday Camps meeting 

—++— 

The Primate’s Prayer 
For the Nation 

Ai-^noiiTY God, Who hast or¬ 
dained that men should 
serve Thee in serving one 
another by their labours ; have 
regard, wo pray Thee, to this 
nation, oppressed at this time 
by many burdens. Grant to its 
citizens grace to work together 
with honest and faithful hearts, 
each caring for the good of all; 
that seeking first Thy Kingdom 
and its righteousness, they may 
have added to them all things 
needful for their daily sus¬ 
tenance and the common good, 
through Jesus Christ bur Lord. 

.\mcn 

Letting Things Slide 

Dux ho that with a slackened 
^ will 

Dreams of things past or thing,s 
to be. 

From him the charm is slipping 
still, 

.\nd drops, ere he suspects the ill. 
Into the ine.xorablo sea. 

J. R. Loioell 


ditor's Table 


rfain English village all milk is delivered 
foot. Wonder it doesn't drop off. 

0 

iucrican has invented a camera ichich 
Ui'crs a completed 'snapshot in one 
. '.People will he.taken with it. 

ra 

: who couldn’t get socks long enough 
i'ced his i\I P to raise the matter in 
use. His P gave him socks. 

3 

f'opidation of Tunbridge Wells has 
ullen since the war. On rations ? 

0 

At 



can get a lot out of some small cars, 
■pccially after you have taken all the 
for- a ride. 


A Nest is a Precious 
Thing 

YllE frosts and snows of Feb¬ 
ruary have robbed our 
fields and orchards of tens of 
thousands of policemen. For 
most of the birds that perished 
from starvation due to the bitter 
cold would have been controllers 
of the insects and other pests 
which damage our crops. 

In the battle for the crops 
which mean so much to all of us 
the pests will start witli an 
advantage. It is therefore im¬ 
portant that do all we can to 
encourage our bird population 
that is left. Kesting time will 
soon be here and so let us all be 
good neighbours and see that 
the nests arc not disturbed in 
anj' way. 

—♦♦— 

A Threat to Beautiful 
Dedham 

J^ovERs of " Dedham Vale, 
through which flows the 
River Stour in “ Constable’s 
Country ” on the border of 
Suffolk and Essex, have been 
alarmed at a proposal to build a_, 
waterworks in the village of 
DedhaTii. 

It has come as a relief to learn 
that before Parliament grants 
the powers for the erection of the 
waterworks, there is to be a 
careful inquiry as to whether 
the new buildings will spoil the 
beauty of tlie Vale made known 
to the world in John Constable’s 
pictures. John went to school at 
Dcdliam, and liis father owned 
the Flatford mill. 

It was close by .this mill one 
day that Constable sat so very 
still at his easel that a field mou.se 
crept into his pocket—a little 
incident that seems to epitojni.se 
all the deep peace of this still' 
unspoilt corner of England. 

It does appear odd that in a 
laird flo-wing with streams and 
rivers, the modern' purveyors 
of water, essential though tlieii; 
service is, should choose this 
particular spot for their works. 
—+♦— 

PROGRESS 

J^iTTLE more than a third of a 
Century ago Amundsen and 
Scott planted the first flags— 
Norwegian and British—ever to 
"reach the,South Pole. With a 
few companions both men had 
fought their way for weeks 
across the wastes of Antarctica. 

Last mouth Rear-Admiral 
Byrd flew from his Antarctic 
base in, a few hours to the 
South Pole and dropped tlierc a 
container with the Hags of all 
the 54 States who are members 
of the United Nations. 

It was a magnificent gesture 
ojr the part of the U . S com¬ 
mander ; and it was, too, a 
striking commentary on world 
pro'gi-ess in communications and) 
human relations. 

.■—»■— 

March Awakens 

VY/iien rosy plumelets tuft the 
^ larch. 

And rarely pipes the mounted 
thrush. 

Or underneath the barren bush 
Flits by the sea-blue bird of 
March. Tennyson 


March I. 1947 


Me Gave Us the Telephone 

C’oR the telephone as we know it today we owe an immeasurable 
^ . debt to many pioneers—Philip Reis, Sir Charles Wheatstone, 
Elisha Gray, David Hughes, Thomas Edison, and others. But 
the man usually given primary credit for the invention was 
Alexander Graham Bell, born on a March day just a century ago. 


“Mr 'Watson, come 
here, I want you!” 

That very ordinary 
sentence, uttered one 
day in 1876, made his¬ 
tory, for it was the 
first telephone mes¬ 
sage ever received. 

Alexander Graham 
Bell transmitted that 
message from the 
ground floor of a 
house in America to 
his assistant listening 
in the attic; and when 
Watson came rushing 
excitedly downstairs 
the inventor of the telephone 
savoured the proudest moment 
of his life. Once again man had 
won a victory over time and 
space. 

Alexander Bell was born in 
Edinburgh and was educated at 
the Royal High School there. He 
became a doctor, but from the 
first he was keenly interested in 
phonetics. This was not sur¬ 
prising, for both his father and 
his grandfather before him ha*d 
studied and experimented with 
phonetics, chiefly in order to 
help deaf people to learn to 
speak. 

Young Alexander flung himself 
wholeheartedly into this work of 
mercy for the deaf; but he fol¬ 
lowed his own original line of 
experiment, and this was to lead 
him directly to the invention of 
the telephone. His aim was to 
perfect a machine which, with 
the aid of electricity, would 
make sounds visible as they were 
uttered. 

Vibrating Reeds 

When his family moved to 
America Bell became a teacher 
in the Boston school for the deaf, 
where he continued his experi¬ 
ments with the help of a 
mechanic. By connecting a set 
of reeds which vibrated at 
different speeds to a wire leading 
to a similar set of reeds he found 
that each reed in the receiver set 
woiild vibrate in sympathy only 
with its opposite number in the 
transmitter set. In this way 
several messages could be sent 
along the same wire at the same 
time. 

Like a flash it occurred to 



Bell one day that 
vibrations set up by 
the human voice 
might also be sent 
along a wire and 
received at the other 
end. At once he and 
Watson began making 
what was to be the 
first telephone. It was 
a crude, clumsy-look- 
ing apparatus consist¬ 
ing of a thin skin 
stretched tightly over 
a small drum. To this 
was joined a receiver 
spring and a mouth¬ 
piece. It was strangely different 
fi'om the compact, modern in¬ 
strument, but with its aid Bell 
and his assistant transmitted a 
few jumbled, half-intelligible 
words through the house. Days 
of anxious experiment followed, 
and then came that triumph 
which brought Watson racing 
down from the attic, having 
heard the first coherent .sentence 
ever transmitted by telephone. 

Fame and Fortune 

The invention received little 
attention at first; but ultimately 
bestowed fame and fortune upon 
Alexander Bell. In his success, 
however, he never forgot his 
earlier work for the deaf. He 
founded the American Associa¬ 
tion to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and endowed 
it liberally; and a further sum of 
50,000 francs granted by the 
French Government as a prize 
for inventing the telephone was 
spent by him on research work 
for the deaf. 

Bell was also interested in 
aviation, and founded the 
Aerial Experimental Association. 
He once invented a huge kite 
which carried a passenger 700 
feet into the air, and also .pro¬ 
duced a glider which made its 
first flight in 1908. 

Alexander Graham Bell died 
in August 1922 and, according 
to his wish, was buried on the 
top of a mountain near Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; and every tele¬ 
phone on the North American 
continent paid the tribute of 
silence to the Scottish-born 
citizen of the United States who 
invented the telephone. 



THIS ENGLAND 


The top of the lamp-post marks the site of 
Barras Station, Westmorland,, with the 
stationmaster and porter standing on a snowdrift over the track 


5 

A No-Cash 
Auction Sale 

A UNIQUE type of auction sale 
at which no money changes 
hands and which only postmen 
■ attend was held recently in Edin¬ 
burgh. This auction is the 
traditional method in Edinburgh 
of apportioning the postal walks 
of the city to the different post¬ 
men in the fairest possible 
fashion. 

The Organising Inspector of 
the Edinburgh Post Office con¬ 
ducts this curious auction of 
walks twice a year. The pro¬ 
cedure is simple. Every one of 
the city's postmen has a number. 
If he has newly entered the 
service it may be as high as 800. 
As men leave he moves further 
up the list of seniority and his 
bargaining value increases. 

This is where the auction 
come.s in. All walks are not the 
same in the eyes of the postman. 
Some, with plenty of stairs to 
climb, are difficult; others with 
rows of accessible bungalows are 
pleasant and easy. Naturally, 
each postman wants as easy a 
walk as possible and bids for 
one. If his number is the lowest 
one bidding he gete it. 

The value of the auction 
sj'stem lies in the fact that as 
a man grows older his bid¬ 
ding power increases. 

About 50 walks in Edinburgh 
are never put up “for sale ” at 
the auction,, but are reserved for 
ex-Servicemen. 


Johnny Onions 



The Breton onion-seller, known in 
Wales as Johnny Onions, will soon 
be seen again. Many of these cheer¬ 
ful pedlars arrived with a cargo of 
ISO tons of onions, the first since 
before the war, which was recently 
unloaded at Swansea. 


Penguin Island 

^HE Tasmanian Government is 
anxious to prevent “squat¬ 
ters from taking possession of 
remote Macquarie Island. The 
Government fears that this un¬ 
inhabited island, 600 miles south¬ 
east of Tasmania, may attract 
thoughtless traders in search of 
oil from the seals and penguins 
which frequent the island. , 

The Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr Chifley, has said that the 
Federal Government was con¬ 
sidering a proposal to place a 
custodian on Macquarie Island 
during the whaling season. It 
has 'also been suggested that a 
meteorological station should be 
established there. This would 
indicate to other nations that 
the island was being used effec¬ 
tively. 

At the same time the pre.sence 
of scientists or observers would 
serve to discourage trespassers 
and would help to conserve ihe 
natural life of the island. 
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Who Was He? 


© 


Picture-Story of a Great American 


CO He was born in 
THIS HOUSE IN Milk St, 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
ON Sunday, Januart 17. 
1706, THE FIFTEENTH OF 
seventeen children. 




iT 17 HE RAN AWAY 
TO PHILADELPHIA. As HE 

vmlkED through the town 
CLUTCHING three LARGE 
ROLLS, A <3lRL LAUGHED AT 
HIM — HE MARRIED HER 
WHEN HE WAS 24. 


@ If AVING ■ SUCCEEDED IN 
BUSINESS, HE TOOK UP 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY. HE 
ESTABLISHED THE IDENTITY 
OF lightning with ELECTRICITY 
IN WHICH-KITE EXPERIMENTS 
PLAYED A LARGE PART 




lE LIVED FOR MANY YEARS 

IN London He was a great 

WRITER AND STATESMAN. AND 
SIGNED THE Declaration of 
Independence. He died at 
Philadelphia in 17P0. q 

WHO WAS HE ? 

S£-jr BACK f>ASS 


Young Londoners and Their Schools 
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West African 
Jamboree 

NIGERIA WELCOMES 
THE CHIEF SCOUT 

fjthe first Boy Scout Jamboree 
ever held in West Africa 
took place in Lagos last month, 
and was attended by the Chief 
Scout of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, Lord Rowallan. 

The Jamboree camp was in the 
grounds of St Gregory's College, 
and long before the arrival of the 
Chief Scout to perform the open¬ 
ing ceremony the area was 
covered by a huge . crowd of 
African Scouts who sat cross- 
legged, chattering excitedly, while 
on the surrounding. walls and 
even in trees hundreds of 
Africans were perched, gazing in 
wonder at what was the biggest 
gathering of youth ever known 
in this colourful tropic land. 

Traditional Dances 

More than a thousand Scouts 
had come from Sierra Leone, the 
Gold Coast, and all parts of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, and 
the appropriate international 
character was given to the 
gathering by Scouts from French 
Dahomey. 

The young Africans sprang to 
their feet and cheered wildly when 
Lord Rowallan arrived, accom¬ 
panied by the Governor of 
Nigeria and his wife, Sir Arthur 
and Lady Richards. Sir Arthur, 
who is also the Chief Scout of 
Nigeria, reminded the lads that 
this was the first time that an 
Empire Chief Scout had ever 
visited Nigeria. 

Lord Rowallan spoke to the 
boys on their duties as Scouts. 
Then parties of Scouts gave dis¬ 
plays of their traditional dances, 
dressed in the costumes typical of 
■ Onitsha, Jebba, Ilorin, Abeokuta, 
the Gold Coast, Ife, and 
Dahomey. The lads from Sierra 
Leone performed a spectacular 
war-dance. 

The Jamboree lasted a week, 
and gave a great impetus to the 
Cause of Scouting in the vast 
West African countries. 


jMAciNATioN in the best sense 
^ of the word is revealed in 
the proposals of the L C C Educa¬ 
tion sub-committee for London’s 
big share in bringing to life 
the 1944 Education Act—the 
Children’s Charter. 

London has more schools than 
any other county education 
authority in England and Wales. 
At present there are a'oout 
342,000 scholars, nearly one- 
tenth of all the school-goers of 
England and Wales. The new 
plan aims at providing schools 
for 460,000 schoolchildren at a 


■YYhat is to be the first radar 
station of its kind to guide 
ships into port safely during fog 
and darkness is to be erected 
during the coming year at Liver¬ 
pool. 

It will be- a building sur¬ 
mounted by a steel tower 80 feet 
high, on top of which will be a 
rotating aerial scanner weighing 
two tohs. Radar beams .sent out 
from the station will “ bounce 
oft" any .ships within a radius 
of 20 miles and show their posi¬ 
tion on screens in the control- 
room below. Then instructions 
can be wirelessed to the pilot of 


time, and means that most of 
London’.s 1348 schools will have 
to be rebuilt. It is estimated, 
however, that this will take 18 
years and cost £187,000,000. 

The London educationists have 
agreed on a plan for “compre¬ 
hensive liigh schools.” ■ These 
arc secondary schools to be. 
attended by children of all 
typos of ability, and where 
widely varied subjects, practical, 
technical, commercial, and 
academic will be taught. Each 
of these schools will have be¬ 
tween 1250 and 2000 pupils, and 


the ship as to which course he 
must steer. 

Thus radar, used for peaceful 
purpo.ses, will speed Britain’s 
commerce by enabling our mighty 
port of Liverpool to be used by 
.ships in fog or when visibility is 
low. 

The contract for the construo- 
fion of this radar station has 
been given by the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board to the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, Limited, 
of Brentford, Middlesex. The 
station will cost about £30,000, 
and it is hoped that it will be 
completed by Spring' 1948. 


among them are to be built 33 
“complements ” to existing 
voluntary schools. 

This last idea is perhap.s the 
boldest feature of the plan. For 
the existing voluntary schools, 
which we used to know as “state- 
aided,” are mostly too small to 
be turned into ■ High Schools of 
the new sort, and the LCC has 
no i®wer under the Education Act 
to enlarge them. So it is pro¬ 
posed to build near each of 36 
of them a new school which, 
together with the old school, will 
form a comprehensive High 
School. The governers of several 
of the old state-aided schools are 
willing to co-operate in this plan. 

Playing fields are another 
problem for the London school- 
planners. Most of the secondary 
schools’ playing fields will have 
to be in the Green Belt round 
the vast Capital. At these play¬ 
ing fields the boys and girls will 
spend one day a week—but not 
in playing games all day, for the 
playing fields will have class¬ 
rooms nearby. There is a 
completely neiv scheme for 
handicapped children. 

These are indeed, grand plans, 
yet we may confidently expect 
that London’s citizens will cheer¬ 
fully face the expense of making 
them- a reality. 


The Children's Newspaper, March I, 1947 

The Road to 
the North 

ALASKA HIGHWAY 
CARRIES ON 

iYhe father of a family of 
Canadian C N readers, Mr 
A. B. Elliott, of Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, has sent us 
some interesting news about the 
continued use of the Alaska 
Highway, the great new road 
made during the war, which 
runs through nearly 1700 miles 
of wild territory in Western, 
Canada to link the U S with 
Alaska. This wonderul feat of 
roadmaking was carried out as 
part of the scheme for defending 
North America against the pos¬ 
sibility of a Japanese invasion 
from Asia. 

Last year the Highway was 
handed over to the Canadian 
Government by the United 
States and it is now being used 
for the transport of the goods of 
peace. But such is the desolate 
wilderness through which the 
road runs, and so few and far 
between are repair stations, that 
the Canadian Government has 
placed certain restrictions on its 
use. These mostly take the form 
of an inspection of the traveller's 
equipment to make sure he will 
be safe in the case of a break¬ 
down. 

An Excellent System 

In 1946 authority was given to 
2650 vehicles, mostly carrying 
freight, to travel on the High¬ 
way, and probably more will be 
authorised this year as it is 
expected that tourists Yvill be 
allowed to use it. 

Running beside the Highway 
is an excellent telephone and 
telegraph system of about ten 
wires, with booster stations every 
100 miles. Mr Elliott points out 
that the road is the gateway for 
the opening up of Canada’s 
far North-West, one of the 
Dominion’s most important re¬ 
gions in the richness of its 
natural resources. 


Radar to Guide Incoming Ships 


IVANHOE-^Sir Walt er Scott s Great Historical Romance, Told in Pictures 


Cedric, Rowena, and another Saxon nobleman, Athcl- 
stane, were led away as captives by Normans disguised 
as Saxon outlaws. Among the other prisoners were Isaac 
and Rebecca, and also—unknown to Rowena—her lover 
Ivanhoe, badly wounded and carried in a curtained litter. 


Ahead, DeBracy had changed his mind about playing the part 
of Knight Deliverer to Rowena. Forhcdistrustedhiscom- 
panion, Bois Giiilbcrt. That ruthless knight laughed at 
his suspicions and said it was the beautiful Jewess, and not 
Rowena, whom he intended to make his prize in this foray. 


Nevertheless, De Bracy remained with the party. They 
went, as arranged, to Front-de-Boeuf’s castle ; De Bracy 
to try to persuade Rowena to marry him, Bois Guilhert 
to woo Rebecca, while Front-de-Boeuf was to extort 
money from Isaac by torture. 



Wamba, Cedric’s jester, who had escaped from the 
Normans, met some real outlaws and recognised 
their leader as the yeoman, Locksley, who had won 
the archery prize at the tournament. Locksley, 
when he heard Wamba’s news, sent his men to 
collect the rest .of his follovvers, and then took 
Wamba to find that merry rascal, the band’s 
Cf “ friar,” at his little hermitage. 


They were surprised to find the jovial 
Friar singing merrily with the mysterious 
black knight who had rescued Ivanhoe 
at the tournament. Hearing about 
Cedric, the knight volunteered to help 
rescue the captives. “ We must collect 
all our forces,” said Locksley. “ And few 
enough we shall be to storm the castle.” 


Later, in the castle, Rowena who, like- her 
friends, was held a prisoner, scornfully rejected 
De Bracy’s offer of marriage, though he told her 
she should never leave this castle save as his wife. 
Then, to her amazement and dread, he told her that 
Ivanhoe was also here and that only he, De Bracy, 
could persuade Front-de-Boeuf, who held Ivanhoe’s 
lands, to spare the young Englishman’s life. 


In his dungeon Isaac demanded that 
Rebecca should be freed before he paid a 
ransom. Front-de-Boeuf replied that he 
had given Rebecca to Bois Guilbert. 
“Then I will pay thee nothing I ’’shrieked 
Isaac. “ Chain him to the bars over the 
fire ! ” the Baron ordered. Then a 
bugle sounded outside the castle. 


What did Front-de-Boeuf do on bearing the bugle sound? 


See next week’s instalment of this romantic story 
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T/ie Children’s Newspaper, Anarch I, 1947 

Plan For the Pacific 

A new plan for the Pacific islanders was recently devised by 
the South Pacific Conference which met at Canberra, 
Australia’s capital. This plan will affect the welfare of nearly 
two million people living in some of the world’s remotest places. 


Six countries which have par¬ 
ticular interests in this vast area 
of land and water were repre¬ 
sented at the Conference—the 
United Kingdom, the United 
Slates, Australia, France, New 
Zealand, and the Netherlands. 
They have established a repre¬ 
sentative advisory commission, 
and they are to contribute 
£30,000 to enable it to start its 
work. 

This new plan is based on one 
begun not long ago for the 
Caribbean area, but its problems 
are vaster and even more in¬ 
tricate than those of the Carib¬ 
bean Commission. 

Training the Natives 

The South Pacific Commission 
will set ■ up branches to study 
native agriculture, animal hus¬ 
bandry, fisheries and forestry, 
improved methods of village 
hygiene, infant and maternal 
welfare, the control of diseases, 
and mass literacy methods. Its 
chief' aim will be to train 
Pacific islanders themselves in 
these matters. Missions have 
already done a great deal of 
pioneer work in all the Pacific 
areas, and will help in this 
larger scheme. 

The peoples of the Pacific 
need special facilities for learn¬ 
ing about new things. Most of 
the smaller islands like Fiji, 
Samoa, and the Cook Islands are 
dependent almost entirely, on the 
coconut, a source of soap and 
glycerine. If the coconut crop 
falls they often have nothing to 
fall back on. Some islands, too, 
find their soil too barren to grow 


much, but the people can never 
be persuaded to leave their 
homes. What help can modern 
ingenuity give them? 

Larger islands like New Guinea 
have valuable mineral deposits, 
and perhaps oil. How can we 
make sure that the worst 
features of industrial life will 
not spoil a people still in 
the Stone Age? 

In the Dutch East Indies the 
soil is so fertile that it produces 
two, and three, crops a year. 
Can these rich islands share 
their wealth with the poorer 
ones—that will be a constant 
is.sue before the Commission. 

Where Christianity is an in¬ 
fluence the people have a high 
standard of literacy, but still 
woefully lack books, newspapers, 
and magazines. 

It will be for the Commission 
to stimulate the Governments 
responsible for their welfare to 
provide the, essentials of modern 
life for these people. 

The Transport Problem 

Distances and lack of quick 
transport will always be a draw¬ 
back in Southern Pacific iife, 
but those difficulties were con¬ 
quered in wartime, and they can 
■be conquered again, ^o longer 
can we think of the Pacific 
islands simply as romantic, 
far-away places where time 
stands still. The new plan 
should ensure that in the future 
the finest gifts of civilisation 
shall be available for the most 
undeveloped races and for the 
smallest islands in the world’s 
greatest ocean. 


CN SCHOOL QUIZ 

New Closing Date—Wednesday, April 2 

A ll scliools and iiupils- taking iiart in the great C N School Quiz are 
specially asked to note that the time for the completion of entries 
in this competition has now been extended to WEDKESD.VY, APRIL‘ 2 . 
This extension is made in view of tlie recent suspension of C N, in common 
with many other publications, and the consequent difficulty some entrants 
may have had in securing the Token necessary for the completion of their 
entries. 

In spite of difficulties caused by the recent stoppage, every effort has 
been made to meet the demand for Entry Forms promptly, and all schools 
will have now received their allocations. All schools which applied for 
Forms have also been advised direct by. post of the later closing date. 

.As already announced in previous issues, prizes to the value of over 
£500 are being offered in this competition, which takes the form of an 
attractive pictorial Knowledge and Intelligence Test. All full-time pupils 
of schools and colleges in the British Isles (Including Eire and the Clianncl 
Islands) are eligible to enter, and there arc two age groups for entrants : 
(Iroup I for those under ii, and Group 2 for pupils aged ii to under 17 . 
There is a separate test for each age group,' and separate cash prizes as 
follows; - ^ 

SCHOOL PRIZES—First, £25 ; Second, £10 ; Third. £5. 

PUPILS’ PRIZES-First, £5 ; Second £3 ; Third, £2. 

1000 CONSOLATION PRIZES, divided in proportion to the 
entries in each group, will also be awarded. These winners 
will have choice of—Aeroplane Construction Set, School - 
Drawing Set, 12s 6d Fountain-pen, Model Yacht, Box of 
Artist’s Colours. 

E ntry Forms for tho competition - be found. ■ If an order is phiced wilh a 
■ have been supplied through neu'sagent ALL demands jar copies can 
schofils and no further applications 
can be accepted. Entries should be 
sent in in accordance with the com¬ 
petition rules supplied with the Entry 
Forms. Every completed entry is to 
have affixed to it one of the Tokens 
(marked ‘ ^500 School Quiz”) novv 
appearing at the foot of the back page 
of C N. 

iV B—Entrants adio have not yet 
obtained the Token f(tr their entries 
should make sure of ^eltin^ this or one of 
the next hco issues cf C A', due on sale 
March iS and 2 $, m which it 'ci’l also 


be met. 

Entries .should be sent as soon as 
possible, but in any case, they must 
reach the following address by April 2 : 

C N School Quiz, 

Room 171, The Fleefway House, 

London, E C 4 (Comp). 

Prizes will go in order of merit to the 
entries -which are correct or most 
nearly so, writing and ncatne.ss being 
taken into account iii-the case of ties. 
The Edilor's decision is final and 
legally binding throu.ghout. 


A Wonderland 
For Children 

ipHE wizardry of science and the 
vision of the artist that are 
changing the world in which we 
live are vividly demonstrated at 
the Daily Mail Ideal Home E.x- 
hibition at the London Olympia. 

For children, the centre of at¬ 
traction is Peter Pan's Paradise. 
Here are construction sets with 
pieces which cling together by 
magnetism, so that nuts and 
bolts are not needed. Here are 
moulds and materials by which 
the visitor himself can cast the 
parts that build up models of his¬ 
toric buildings or the castles of 
his own imaginings. Here are 
model aeroplanes to make and 
fly. And here are galleons to re¬ 
call the great achievements of 
Drake and Howe, Collingwood 
and Nelson. 

Airliner on View 

Elsewhere in the exhibition are 
many other things to interest 
those still at school—and those 
who left school long ago. 
Britain's famous airliner, the 
Avro Tudor II, is on show; the 
visitors can look into its cabin 
and inspect the wonders of its 
control board. In the Science 
Comes Home section, there are 
revelations of discoveries that 
are bound to revolutionise our 
lives—the secrets of plastics, the 
uncanny and unseen uses of 
infra-red rays, and electronic 
cooking. 

The mother of the CN, The 
Children’s Encyclopedia, has its 
place in the Exhibition, and on 
the stall where it is sliown 
visitors will be able to see this 
famous work not only in its 
familiar form but also as it has 
been specially • prepared for the 
children of many other nations, 
including China. 

The 12 acres of this memorable 
exhibition at Olympia will 
remain open for 12 hours a day 
every weekday until March 29. 
The admission price is Is 9d for 
children and 2s 9d for adults. 

Stowaway Nemo 

J^EMo, a resourceful cat, has 
followed his mother from 
Scotland to New Zealand. He 
has arrived in New Zealand as 
a stowaway, being the only un¬ 
authorised passenger in the 
Union Company’s new inter- 
island steamer, Hinemoa, which 
recently arrived in Wellington 
from Greenock. 

Nemo’s mother stole on board 
a New Zealand corvette at 
Greenock during the war and 
remained in hiding until the 
ship was at sea. She was 
accepted and now is probably 
rehabilitating herself at some 
sunny New Zealand port. 

Abandoned and alone. Nemo, a 
hungry, restless kitten, remained 
to haunt the Greenock quaysides. 
Like his mother, he longed to 
travel, arid by charice or instinct 
he chose the same destination 
as she did. 

Nemo boarded the Hinemoa 
stealthily at night and he was 
discovered at sea, frightened, 
bedraggled, and almost starved. 
However, he soon won the confi¬ 
dence of the chef and crew and 
in no time he had become fat 
and his black coat was sleek and 
glossy. The young stowaway cat 
soon became the favourite of 
the: ship. 
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Government Stamped. 


TliP.'ie Xaval Tclrscopps, powerful Oay and 
night lenses ’with modern micrometer auto¬ 
matic range focus apparatus. Splendiil ohject 
Jens. Approx. 15" in length. Vcigiit approx. 
Silbs. Made to pick out ob.iects witli clarity 
and precision at many miles range. Made by 
famous instrument inamifacturers. To clear 
at leas than cost of material. 25/- ONL'V. 
Post and package 1/6. Two or more carr. 
free. Don't miss this amazing offer. 


EX-ARMY BELI. TENTS, centre pole, 
all acccsswries. Tlioroughly reconditioned. 
Sleeps 8. Height 9rt. 6ins.. circ. 44ft. 
£8 15s. complete. MARQUEES, 30ft. X 
20ft. Height I4ft. £38 15s. complete. 
Also larger sizes, -s 

OrnCERS’ NEW SLEEPING BAGS, 
15/- each, postage 1/-. 


HEADQUARTER AND GENERAL 
SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/cs/6), 
Excel House, Excel Court, Whitcomb 
St., Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 



for coughs & colds 

A teaspoonful of Owbridges 
each night guards against 
infection of throat & chest. 

OWBRIDGfS 

PRIM 1/3 inc purchase tax 


HEALTH IS NATIONAL INSURANCE 

and with our Youth Organisations we are 
doing our utmost to build up our boys and 
girls for the place they must take later as 
responsible citizens. ^Yill you please help ua? 
We sorely need your aid. Address : 


The Eev. Donald F. W. Dollom, Supt., 

THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885), Bromley Street, Commercial 
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The Bran Tub Jack© in a March wind 



lACKO and Baby were struggling along in the high wind. The sandwichman 
" was having trouble also. The board behind him was flapping in the 
breeze and banging him on the back. That gave Jacko an idea. “ The March 
wind doth blow, and here we do go,” he"chuckled, as he. Baby, and Bouncer 
dived under the board. ‘‘This is better.” The sandwichman thought so, 
too. He noticed that his board was not flapping any more. “ H’m,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ Must have stopped blowing.” 


RUSH-HOUR TRAVEL 

‘D° let me find you a strap, 
madam.” 

“That is very kind of you, but 
I have one already.” 

“Then might I ask you to be 
good enough to let go of my tie?” 

Very Helpful 

A COLLEGE professor of Wrink- 
^ ing 

Wfis. asked loliy he always loas 
winking. i 
Said he, “I’ve no doubt 
That you will find out 
That it really helps one loith 
one’s thinking.” 

ANAGRAM 

^ siiOEM.tKER’s model, or finish 
am I; 

Rearranged, and a thin strip of 
wood I imply; 

A further reshuffie reveals me to 
be 

The savour in cooking, or the 
brine of the sea. 

•Anyd'er next week 


RODDY 



“Honestly, I'll keep him on my 
knee all the way ! ” 


FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

Dancing Hazel-Catkins. 

“Spring will .soon be here now, 
Don,” said Farmer Gray, nodding 
towards the beautiful yellow 
Hazel-Catkins, as they danced 
gaily in the breeze. 

Don noticed that some of the 
twigs bore tiny crim..son buds. 
“What are they?” he asked the 
farmer. 

“They are the female flowers,” 
was the reply. “It is from these 
diminutive crim.son flowers that 
the nuts grow, but first they must 
be sprinkled with the pollen dust 
from the Catkins. A spell of ’.vet 
weather will often result in a 
poor nut harvest, as the wind 
cannot disperse the damp pollen.” 

Nice Distinction 

A CHARMING flat in every way— 

- you were very lucky to ge: it, 
but doesn't that continual sing¬ 
ing in the flat above worry you? 

Not nearly so much as the con¬ 
tinual flat in the singing. 


Riddles About Shopkeepers 

■^Yhy is the keeper of a china 
shop different from most 
other storekeepers? Because ha 
does not crack up his wares. 

Why is a baker improvident? 
Because he parts loith lohat he 
kneads (needs). 

A WRITING CATCH 

^sic a member of the party to 
go outside the room and 
write a message on a piece of 
paper, then come back and read 
it aloud. Add that while he is 
away you will wu-ite down e.xactly 
the same as he does. 

After he has returned and 
read his bit—it may vary from 
the. one word nothing to a long- 
and complicated screed—just 
hold out your piece of paper on 
wliich. while he was outside, you 
.scribbled the words EXACTLY 
THE SAME AS HE DOES. 

Who Was He? 

'J'liE man in the picture-story 
on page C was Benjamin 
Franklin. , 


^Bedtime Corner — 

The Blower’s Share 

FAMOUS organist had given 
a great deal of pleasure by 
his playing at the evening 
service, and when he had 
finished the organ-blower 
came round and spoke to him. 

“We did very well tonight, 
sir, did we not?” 

“We?” said the organist in¬ 
dignantly. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the 
organ-blower, “for without 
me you could have done 
nothing.” 

“ Pooh! ” snorted the organ¬ 
ist. “We, indeed!” 

The following Sunday the 
congregation was gathered 
and the organist pressed the 
keys, but no sound came out 
of the organ. He went round 
the back to see what the 
trouble was. 

“Ah,” said the organ- 
blower, sitting at ease with his 
arms folded, “we are not 
doing so well today, are we?” 

Share your success as loell 
as your troubles. 


THE LAUGHING STARS 

^HEN it’s the very darkest 
night, . 

’Cos Lady Moon has flown, • 
Because she simply has to do 
Some business of her own, 
Then, ’cos she knows it’s dark 
for me. 

She sends the stars for com¬ 
pany ! ' 



I think they’re very mis¬ 
chievous. 

But they are nice and kind ; 

They winkle-twinkle so at me. 

And chuckle ” Never mind!” 

And somehow, while they’re 
laughing so, 

I don’t mind night one bit, 
you know ! 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Sharing the Biscuits 
Ronald I, .Michael 2 , Stewart 3 

Anagram 

Lame; meal; male. 


All in the 
•Middle 
BLAST 
later 
ATONE 
SENSE 
TREES 


Children’s Hour 

B D C programmes from Wednesday,. 
March 12, to Tuesday, March 18. 


WEDNESDAY. 5.0 A Worzel 
Giimmidge story. 5.40 Something 
Old and Something New—gramo¬ 
phone records. Northnrn Ireland, 
5.0 Tile Turf-cutter's Donkey 
Kicks Up His Heels (Part 4); 
Nature Diary; Gramophone 
records. 


THURSDAY, 5.0 Captain Blood 
(Part C). 5.40 Elton Hayes (entes 
talner). Welsh, 5.30 Pentrepoeth 
Senior Boys’ School Choir. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Buckle Butts In 
(No 4). 


SATURDAY, 5.0 Serenade for 
Children. Welsh, 5.0 The Lost 
City of YS—a Breton legend. 


SUNDAY, 5.0 Story and 
Children's Service from the Scilly 
Isles. 


MONDAY, 5.0 The Boy Patrick 
—a play; More About Mr Murphy 
and Timothy John. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Competition 
result. 5.10 Boyd Neel Talking. 
5.40 The Sports Coach. Midland, 
5.0 Judith and the Dolls (Part 5); 
Just Thinking — a conversation 
with songs: Famous Cups. Scot¬ 
tish, 5.40 The Zoo Man. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 “ The jungle tele¬ 
graph.” 4 Large stringed musical in¬ 
strument. 7 Indefinite article. 8 A 
detail of news. 10 To investigate. 
12 A slender type of candle. 14 We 
breathe this. 15 A cover. 16 Reflux 
of tide. 17 Donkey. 18 Wrong. 20 A 
small dwelling. 22 A row. 23 For 
example.* 24 Level. 25 An ancient 
state. 

Reading Down. 1 A pointed missile. 
2 Royal Navy.* 3 Muddled. 4 A 
border. 5 Inspiring friendliness. 6 An 
equal in rank. 9 A black sticky liquid. 
10 A letter. 11 Fragments of crushed 
cocoa beans. 13 In addition. 16 Keen. 
17 A measure of land. 18 An air-agitator. 
19 Sharpened side of a cutting instru¬ 
ment. 21 A white metal. 23 A prin¬ 
ter’s measure. 

dislcrishs indicale abhrcctulions. . 
difisu’cr next zccck 
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Tongue Twister SAGE SAW 

gAY six times swiftly: The "ATake the best the least you can 
shrimp ship sank. ^ _ do. 



I T is so much easier to 
be successful in games 
■ and in schoohvork if 
you are healthy, strong and 
vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness you will find it a 
great help to drink ‘ Oval- 
tine ’ every day. 


This delicious food bever¬ 
age is prepared from 
Nature’s finest foods and 
provides the nourishment 
required to build up body, 
brain and nerves and to 
create abundant energy. 


The special properties of ' Ovaltine ’ are recognised by 
leading trainers who make it a regular item of the 
training diet for players and athletes in their charge. 
‘ Ovaltine ’ has also played an important part in many 
outstanding feats of endurance. 


Drink delicious 



for Health, Strength £ Vitality 
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